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istic in comparison. Science may truly be said to
have annihilated our gross and brutish conceptions of
matter, and to have revealed it to us as subtle, spiritual,
energetic beyond our powers of realization. It is for
the Poet to increase these powers of realization. He it
is who must awaken us to the perception of a new heaven
and a new earth here where we stand on this old earth.
He it is who must, in Walt Whitman's words, indicate
the path between reality and the soul.

Above all is every thought and feeling in these poems
touched by the light of the great revolutionary truth
that man, unfolded through vast stretches of time
out of lowly antecedents, is a rising, not a fallen crea-
ture; emerging slowly from purely animal life; as slowly
as the strata are piled and the ocean beds hollowed;
whole races still barely emerged, countless individuals
in the foremost races barely emerged: "the wolf, the
snake, the hog" yet lingering in the best; but new
ideals achieved, and others come in sight, so that what
once seemed fit is fit no longer, is adhered to uneasily
and with shame; the conflicts and antagonisms be-
tween what we call good and evil, at once the sign and
the means of emergence, and needing to account for
them no supposed primeval disaster, no outside power
thwarting and marring the Divine handiwork, the
perfect fitness to its time and place of all that has pro-
ceeded from the Great Source. In a word that Evil is
relative; is that which the slowly developing reason and
conscience bid us leave behind. The prowess of the
lion, the subtlety of the fox, are cruelty and duplicity
in man,
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